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_ SHOE-MAKING 

A shoe or boot is so common an article, 
that our readers have probably thought 
very little about the matters and things 
which go to make a shoe, or how many 
people in this state live by making them. 
Let us see. Here sits the man with his 
leather apron on, and with a strap to hold 
his work upon his knee. His pail is be- 
fore him with water to wet his leather in. 
The cabinet maker has made him a bench, 
table and desk. Mr. Smith of Andover, 
has supplied him with beautiful thread. 
Some butcher with bristles—a hardware 
dealer with knives, awls and hammers—a 
carpenter with his lasts—a tanner with his 
leather, and a merchant with his cotton cloth. 

There are about five thousand persons 
in this state engaged in making shoes and 
boots! three thousand persons are tanning 
leather and dressing morocco for them, and 
ever so many cattle, sheep and horns grow- 
ing hides for the tanners. 

So you see the pail and last makers, 
cabinet makers, hardware makers, manu- 
factures of thread, cotton cloth and leather, 
butchers and farmers come in for a share 
of the gain in making the little shoes you 
now have on your feet, beside all the girls 
who bind, and the men who make them! 

This man looks happy, and while he 
makes his shoe he can talk about heaven— 
ean think about the soul—can reason upon 
politics, or calculate how he can best use 
his money. Labor is honorable—a good 
trade is a good capital, and diligence in 
business and economy in expenses, is a 
sure way to wealth, usefulness and happi- 
ness, Be therefore diligent in business, 
and fervent in spirit—remembering that 
‘the hand of the diligent maketh rich.’ c. 
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* Nay, listen to me daughter, the day is 
cold—very cold, you are weak and feeble, 
if you get sick what will become of us,’ 
and the good mother obliged her daughter 
to put on the only remaining warm gar- 
ment they possessed. 

‘Oh, mother! see how the wind blows 
in from all sides of the room, and can I 
have the heart to leave you here shivering 
over a few embers, while I, young and ac- 

» am warm and comfortably elad.’ 

* Nay, Julienne, you have a feeling heart, 
but never thind me, I can manage to keep 
warm at home better than you can abroad, 
80 keep up good courage darling, it is a 


long Jane that has no turning. May be | 


success will atten you.’ 
*God grant that it may,’ responded 
Julienne 


The keen wind swept by the hall door 
as Julienne opened it to descend to the 





called upon the same errand and as many 


street. She drew her shawl more 
closely about her, for she thought 
' the day more wintry and biting 
than usual. 

A long hour passed before she 
| reached the elegant mansion of Mrs. 
it F6rrester. Julienne walked fear- 
i) fully up the long flight of stone 
i, steps and gently pulled the bell. 
‘Will you ask Mrs. Forrester if 
} she is ready to employ the seam- 
ii stress she requested to call this 
' morning?’ said she to the servant 
who answered the summons. 

This was the fourth time she had 


times had been told to call the next morn- 
ing. Circumstances had rendered Julienne 
anxious and distrustful, and even while 
her heart was clinging with fidelity and 
steadfastness to the Omniscient Disposer 
of events, there were suspicions flitting 
through her brain of the sincerity of Mrs. 
Forrester’s promises. Young as she was, 
the dark shadows which had fallen upon 
her pathway—her blighted hopes—her 
hard trials, had followed each other in too 
quick succession for her to place much re- 
liance on human promises. 

‘You can come in and wait till Mrs. 
Forrester gets through breakfast.’ So 
saying, the servant opened the door of a 
side parlor. 

Julienne walked in and passed another 
hour in anxious expectation. She thought 
of her poor mother, her only remaining 
parent, brooding over her desolation in a 
cold and comfortless room, torturing her- 
self with conjectures and desponding fears. 
Ah! never did their situation appear so 
forlorn and hopeless; a sigh broke from 
her and tears sprang to her eyes. There 
was a severe’ struggle going on in her 
heart,and unconsciously she repeated aloud, 

‘Oh God! what have we done that this 
affliction should come upon us.’ 

This prayer, unmeant for human ear, was 
caught up and cherished in the heart of a 
friend, who was visiting Mrs. Forrester, 
and who was passing by the door at the 
time it was uttered. 

‘Good morning,’ said Mrs. Forrester 
indifferently, as she entered the room in a 
sort of elegant negligence. 

Julienne rising, timidly answered her 
salutation. 

Mrs. Forrester seemed pleased with the 
modest and respectful manner of Julienne 
and proceeded to business. 

* Before I make any arrangements about 
your work Miss, I wish to know your price.’ 

Julienne very timidly answered, ‘ I have 
worked for five shillings a day,’ but, as she 
saw a look of displeasure pass over the 
face of Mrs. Forrester, and fearing the price 
was too high, she continued, ‘I should be 
glad to be employed upon your own terms 
ma’am, we are in a very necessitous situa- 
tion,’ —and a tear started in Julienne’s eye. 

‘Indeed!’ said Mrs. Forrester in a tone 
of sympathy, ‘it always distresses me to 
hear of the hard trials of the poor, but then 
they are always brought about by some 
imprudence— mismanagement— or some 
crime—perhaps your father was s drunkard 
Miss, or your mother—perhaps.” ‘Oh! 
no—no, ma'am,’ interrupted Julienne burst- 
ing ifto tears. 

‘Well, never mind,’ replied Mrs. For- 
rester, ‘it all amounts to the same thing, 
you'll spoil your eyes for sewing. I have 
some nice stitching to be done, I suppose 
you can stitch fine linen nice—very nice.’ 

* Yes, ma’am,’ said, or rather bowed Ju- 
lienne, for she had not the mastery over 


‘Well, then, if you can do your work 
nice—very nice, I am willing to give you 
three shillings a day, and if you are dili- 
gent and faithful, I shall employ you sev- 
eral days—perhaps weeks.’ 

Mrs. Forrester rang the bell and re- 
quested the servant to show the seamstress 
to the sewing room. 

Poor Julienne, what were her feelings 
on this occasion. Three shillings would 
not satisfy the demands of the landlord, 
and yet her mother and herself were to be 
fed and clothed. But what could she do? 
after a weeks diligent solicitation for em- 
ployment, it was all she had been able to 
obtain. She took courage, however, and 
toiled on, though faint and weary for want 
of breakfast, she had spent her last three 
pence for bread the night before. At last 
the long and weary hours rolled round. 
Julienne put aside her work neatly to be 
resumed the next morning. 

‘Will you ask Mrs. Forrester if she has 
the change ready for me,’ said Julienne to 
the servant. 

‘Oh! she won’t pay you Miss, till you 
get through your work, she never does, 
she says the girls don’t work so well.’ 
‘If you will please ask her, perhaps she 
will,’ said Julienne in a tone of entreaty 
which touched the heart of the servant. 
She disappeared, but quickly returned. 
‘Mrs. Forrester will not have anything 
to do about it, she says it will do just as 
well to-morrow.’ 

‘To-morrow! to-morrow we may not 
need it,’ said Julienne. Her pride rose, 
and she could not repeat what Mrs. For- 
rester had already been made acquainted 
with, so she forced herself out of the house. 
lest in her exigency she might be tempted 
to say something she would have to repent 
of. ‘Thoughts of her poor mother were 
constantly in her mind. ‘Who knows,’ 
thought she, ‘ what may have befallen her,’ 
and she ran over a long list of distressing 
conjectures. 

But the Lord is often better to us than 
our fears. Ruth happened to light upon 
the field of Boaz as she thought by chance, 
yet the Lord directed her; by the same 
mysterious hand was the prayer of Julienne 
wafted to the ear of benevolence. 

Cautiously Julienne ascended the stairs 
leading to her mother’s room. The moment 
she opened the door she paused; there 
stood her mother, her hands clasped de- 
voutly, her head raised upward to heaven, 
as though in prayer; there was a radiance 
about her careworn face that transfixed the 
girl to the spot where she stood. She 
heard the murmur of her mother’s voice, 
but it was only a murmur—the words were 
heard alone by Him, who knoweth what is 
in the heart of man before he uttereth it. 

The sound of footsteps upon the stairs 
attracted the good woman’s attention, she 
had not noticed that the door was opened, 
as there was a chilly wind blowing from 
all sides of the room. 

‘Julienne!’ daughter! 

Julienne flew to her mother—they fell 
upon each other’s neck and wept. The 
mother’s tears were tears of gratitude, but 
the daughter wept tears of sympathy. Some 
fresh calamity has befallen my beloved 
parent. 

‘ Daughter, I have seenanangel.’ This 
only confirmed Julienne’s fears, so she en- 
treated to know what had happened. 

‘The same that always happens when 
the angels visit us, daughter.’ As she said 
this she pointed to the table at the farther 
end of the room. 

So absorbed had Julienne been in ob- 





her feelings. 











the bright fire in the grate, nor the table 
spread with a nice evening repast. 

‘Oh mother! mother!’ exclaimed Juli- 
enne, raising her hands in surprise, ‘ where 
did you get all this.’ 

‘Do you remember who has said— 
“ Trust in the Lord and do good, so shalt 
thou dwell in the land and verily thou shalt 
be fed.’”” 

‘Mother,’ exclaimed Julienne earnestly, 
‘can we ever doubt God’s superintending 
providence after this. When I left you 
this morning I expected to bring you a 
morsel to eat, but mother, I had made up 
my mind to beg.’ 

‘My child,’ answered the mother em- 
phatically I have lived many days and seen 
trouble and sorrow, yet have I never seen 
the righteous forsaken or his seed begging 
bread.’ 

* But I fear we have been hard by star- 
vation gate, mother.’ ‘ Yes—yes, but our 
Heavenly Father always met us at the 
gate. I well remember one night—it was 
a cold winter night, I had put the children 
supperiess to bed and had set down by the 
side of your poor sick father.’ 

‘ Jane,’ said he, ‘have you any provision 
for to-morrow?’ ‘Comfort yourself, God 
will provide, answered I.’ He looked at 
me a moment—then said, ‘Do you know 
that to-morrow is the Sabbath,’ meaning I 
should find it difficult to obtain food on 
the Lord’s day. 

* I replied, our Heavenly Father provided 
corn for his hungry disciples and he would 
also provide for us.’ The Words which 
God addressed to Hagar were ringing in 
my ears all that day, and I felt confident 
that he had seen our unavailing efforts and 
had heard our cry. 

*The clock had struck eleven, I had 
finished little Johnny’s frock and was pre- 
paring to retire, when aloud knock startled 
us ; the outer door opened into our room— 
our only room, I was seized with a severe 
trembling, and was obliged to hold on to 
the post of the bedstead to steady myself—’ 
your father said— 

‘What ails you, Jane, I thought you 
were very courageous.’ 

* For the life of me I could not tell, but 
in a moment or two I staggered to the door. 
No one was there, but, a basket filled with 
various kinds of provisions had been left, 
we never knew by whom. Your poor 
father burst into tears. I could not help 
crying too, so we mingled our tears to- 
gether. From that time your father called 
me prophetic Jane.’ 

In this way did Julienne’s mother be- 
guile the evening, for in truth she did not 
wish to tell her at once of the good fortune 
that awaited her. 

* Now,’ said the good mother, as soon as 
they had arisen in the morning, ‘we must 
hasten to pack up our few effects, for I 
have the promise of a nice room ina lady’s 
house free of charge.’ 

* Why, mother, what do you mean?” 

*I mean just what I say, darling.’ The 
good lady who relieved our necessities 
yesterday, urged me to accept of a large, 
handsome room in her own house, ready 
furnished, and I had the presumption to do 
so, without asking Miss Julienne’s advice.” 

‘Why, mother,’ exclaimed Julienne, 
laughing, ‘ youare certainly beside yourself.” 

‘ We’ll see by ten o’clock which is the 
most sane, you or myself.’ ‘ But, mother, 
I can’t wait for ten o’clock, I must be at 
Mrs. Forrester’s before that time.’ 

‘ Never mind Mrs. Forrester, she knows- 
before this time, that she ‘can no longer 
take advantage of our necessities.’ 





serving her mother, that she had not noticed 





‘The Lord forgive her,’ repeated Juli. 
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enne, clasping her little pale hands devoutly. | ontinued in the practice of his profession, ; 


‘And may he forgive me too, my child,’ 
for at the moment she was conscious of a 
trial in her heart very unbecoming a Chris- 
tian. Thus chastened and reproved, the 
two worked on diligently, and, before the 
hour appointed, were ready, the mother 
knew for what. 

‘Julienne you have heard me speak of a 
little girl, whom my mother rescued from 
cold and starvation.’ 

* Yes, and who afterwards became to you 
as an own sister.’ The tears started to 
Julienne’s eyes, there was a golden mist 
that eeparated her from the dear one—her 
sister was in heaven. 

‘ True, and such was our devotion to each 
other, that we thought in our childish fancy, 
we could never love another. Such ro- 
mantic notions often flit through the mind 
of youth, yet we both lived to single out 
of the world one more than a sister. We 
were married upon the same evening. I 
remained at home, she went abroad with 
her husband, and our correspondence con- 
tinued for a long time.’ 

You are already acquainted my daughter 
with the dark cloud which settled over our 
family circle, how my stubborn will was 
was subdued and my proud looks humbled— 
my human heart was broken in that great 
struggle, but God lifted me out of the grave 
in which all my delusive hopes had been 
buried, and from that day I awoke to a new 
life. I was happy although my path was 
thickly strewn with sorrows. 

‘I neglected to write to my sister until 
she had changed her location. About the 
same time we went South for the benefit 
of your father’s health, in this way we lost 
all traces of each other. Yet no time, no 
change, no sorrow could subdue the affec- 
tion of her own generous heart. Prompted 
by gratitude, the ruling passion of her ex- 
istence, she has left no opportunity anim- 
proved by which she might ascertain the 
dwelling place of one, who rescued her 
childhood from exposures to which death 
were mercy.’ 

‘Oh, mother what did she say when she 
heard poor grandmother was dead. Did 
she not weep?” ‘*Weep—I thought her 
heart would break. Ah! Julienne, she 
loved her as I have loved her from the first 
dawn of childhood. Little did my poor 
mother think, when she cast her bread upon 
the waters, that her own child would reap 
it.” The two gazed on each other in si- 
lence, you might haye heard their breathing. 

Scarcely had she finished this brief 
sketch when they heard advancing footsteps. 
The door opened, and the sisters were folded 
to each other’s bosom. Then springing 
forward she embraced Julienne, ‘ we shall 
be happy—so happy,’ said she, kissing her 
niece. 

Julienne was filled with such a grateful 
sense of her position, that an ineffable ten- 
derness suffused her soul. She felt that it 
was no longer a dream, a fantasy, but that 
the load of poverty was lifted from her 
bosom, and her spirit sprang forth with the 
elasticity of youth. 

Thus were the necessities of this poor 
widow the means of bringing Julienne to 
the house of Mrs. Forrester where her dear 
aunt was residing. Her ear caught the 
sigh of the afflicted girl, and her benevo- 
lent heart determined to visit her abode and 
relieve their necessities, when this happy 
disclosure was made. Thelismar Cottage. 





_ Biography. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 


NO. III. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Thomas Jefferson, the third President of 
the United States, was the eldest son of 
Peter Jefferson, a man of talent and: sci- 
ence. Thomas was born on the second 
day of April, 1743, at Shadwell, an estate 
owned by his father, in Albemarle County, 
Virginia, near to Monticello, where he 
afterward resided. His father died in 
1757, and by this event Jefferson became 
possessed of the estate of Shadwell. In 
1760 he entered William and Mary’s Col- 
lege where he remained with credit to him- 
self for two years; he studied law with 
Mr. George Wythe of whom he speaks in 
high terms. In 1767 Mr. Jefferson was 
called to the’bar; and for a short time he 
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he rose rapidly, and distinguished himself ; 
by his energy and acuteness as a lawyer, | 
and by his enlarged and liberal views. ' 
But the times called for greater action, and | 
the enlarged views which Mr. Jefferson had | 
always entertained soon led him to take ' 
an active part in political life, and he } 
abandoned in a great measure the profes- | 
sion he had chosen previously. In 1767, 

he was elected a member of the General ; 
Assembly of Virginia, for Albemarle Coun- | 
ty. This session was of short duration, 

Mr. Jefferson was however immediately re- | 
elected and continued a member until the | 
Revolution put an end to the meeting of | 
those bodies. In 1773, the Legislature of | 
Virginia appointed a committee of corres- | 
pondence, to communicate with similar 

committees in other parts of the country 

for the purpose of inciting and animating 

the people of the other colonies in their 

resistance to British aggression. Jefferson 

was chosen as one of this committee, and 

his letters bear testimony of his patriotism. 

This was a wise arrangement as was evi- 

denced soon after by the unity of operations 

it produced during that eventful period, 

and in the brotherly feeling it produced 

among the colonists, who now began to 

feel themselves one nation. When Mr. 

Jefferson and his colleagues, Mr. Lee and 

Mr. Harrison were en their way to Phila- 

delphia where the first Congress was to 

meet, an incident occurred which showed 

the confidence placed in them by the peo- 

ple. They were met by some of the in- 

habitants, who lived in a remote part of 
the country, and had not yet heard, or only 

by rumor, of the tyranny which was pre- 

paring for them, these persons thus ad- 

dressed them. ‘ You assert that there isa 

fixed design to invade our rights and privi- 

leges. We own that we do not see this 

clearly, but since you assure us that it is 

so, we believe the fact. We are about to 

take a very dangerous step, but we can 

confide in you, and are ready to support 

you in every measure you shall think 

proper to adopt.’ This was certainly very 

flattering to Mr. Jefferson and showed the 

confidence placed in him by his fellow 

citizens. 

‘On Friday June 7th, 1776, in conformi- 
ty with the instructions given them by the 
Convention, the Virginia delegates in Con- 
gress, moved, that the Congress should 
declare these United Colonies are, and of 
right ought to to be, free and independent 
States; that they are absolved from all 
allegiance to the British Crown, and that 
all connexion between them and the State 
of Great Britain, is and ought to be, totally 
dissolved, that measures should be imme- 
diately taken for procuring the assistance 
of foreign powers, and a confederation be 
formed to bind the Colonists more closely 
together.’ A committee was chesen to 
draft a Declaration of Independence, and 
Mr. Jefferson as chairman of this commit- 
tee, was desired by his colleagues to prepare 
the draft. What emotions must have 
swelled the breast of Mr. Jefferson as he 
was preparing this Declaration, which 
would make known to all, the wrongs of 
America, and declare to the world that she 
was free, sovereign andindependent? He 
gave not a thought to himself, and feared 
not the risk of a gibbet which he run; his 
country demanded the sacrifice, and with 
joy he made it. Such a man deserved the 
honors which his country conferred upon 
him. One of weaker mind would have 
trembled, as he thought of the cloud of 
midnight blackness which surrounded him, 
but his hand trembled not, his heart in- 
creased not its pulsations as he wrote that 
missive which shall be handed down to 
nations yet unborn. His draft was accepted 
and with scarcely any alteration was re- 
ported by the committee and signed by the, 
House on the fourth of July 1776. 

In 1779, Mr. Jefferson was elected 
Governor of Virginia; this was a situation 
of peculiar difficulty, yet even here the 
genius of the man showed itself equal to 
any emergency, and everything was done 
by him which was possible to protect the 
State from the attacks of Arnold, Tarlton, 
and Cornwallis, In 1781, the term for 
which he was elected having expired, 
Jefferson thinking that the people would 
be better satisfied with having a military 
man at the head of affairs, resigned his 
office to General Nelson. From this time 
until 1801, Mr. Jefferson was employed by 
his countrymen in making various and 
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difficult negotiations with foreign countries, 
and in important offices at home. 

On the fourth of March, 1801, he took 
the oath of.office as President of the 
United States, and fulfilled his duties in 
this high station as conscientiously as he 
had in all other situations in which he had 
been placed. In 1809, at the expiration 
of the second term for which Mr. Jefferson 
had been elected, he determined to retire 
forever from political life, and in the duties 
which he still felt it incumbent upon him 
to perform even in old age to pass the re- 
mainder of his life. In the cultivation of 
his estate, and in the exercise of a bound- 
less hospitality he found full employment. 
He was much interested in his later years 
in the establishment of a system of general 
education in Virginia, and in the superin- 
tendence of the new University of Virginia, 
which was founded in 1818, through his 
instrumentality. He devoted himself un- 
remittingly to the advancement of this col- 
lege while he lived. Mr. Jefferson died as 
was his wish on the fourth of July, in the 
year 1826, on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence. He and 


John Adams died almost at the same hour. 
‘In their lives they had been united in the 
same great cause of liberty, and in their 
deaths they were not divided.’ 


ESTELLE. 








Morality. 


ORIGINAL. 


VIRGINIA CARLETON. 


A small, white cottage, which stands 
just beyond the church, in the quiet village 
of E , Was occupied several years since 
by Mrs. Carleton and her daughter. It 
was a humble, unpretending looking place, 
but a certain air of taste and refinement 
surrounded it, which induced the passing 
traveller to stop, and more than glance at 
it. Flowers grew in great abundance, in 
the little garden, vines shaded the win- 
dows, and a large elm waved beside the 
door. Virginia dearly loved the sweet 
flowers; they were her companions, and 
her * dear, precious, little comforters.’ To 
Mrs. Carleton’s heart, their language was 
soothing, they seemed to say, ‘ we are your 
true friends, for while the world frowns we 
will put on our brightest colors, and shed 
our sweetest fragrance tu cheer you.’ 

It was in the stormy month of March, 
that Mrs. Carleton, and her daughter came, 
strangers to the village of E They 
went to live in the small cottage, and as 
they were supposed to be poor, were but 
little noticed. Mrs. Carleton felt deeply 
the neglect with which she was treated, 
but other sorrows weighed: more heavily 
upon her mind, and had it not been for her 
dear Virginia, she must have sunk under 
them. For her sake alone, she wished to 
live. Miss Ames the teacher of the village 
school, whose heart was ever full of sympa- 
thy for the sorrowing, called frequently 
upon the strangers, and so won their 
affections, that Virginia, after much per- 
suasion, consented to attend her school. 
I will not speak of the many wounds which 
her sensitive heart received, from the neglect 
and scorn of her schoolmates, or from hear- 
ing herself called the ‘charity scholar.’ 
She always met her mother with a smile, 
and only wept when alone, that on account 
of her sorrow, she should be despised. 

* Who was that lovely looking girl, whom 
I saw walking with you this morning Julia?’ 
said James Allen to his sister. ‘ There 
were several with me, but of course you 
mean Kate Ashby. Was she very hand- 
somely dressed, and did she have dark 
eyes?’ ‘I did not observe her dress Julia, 
but I saw a pair of mild, blue eyes, and a 
lovely face partially shaded by long brown 
curls.’ ‘Oh, that was only Virginia Carle- 
ton. You ought to have noticed Kate!’ 
* But why speak so contemptibly of Miss 
Carleton?’ ‘Oh she is only a poor girl, 
whom Miss Ames has taken into our school 
out of charity, I suppose. She goes home 
from school with us sometimes, because 
Emily Wilton has undertaken to patronize 
her; but Kate is always vexed if she does, 
and shows her plainly enough, that she 
considers her beneath her.’ ‘* What ren- 
ders Miss Ashby so much her superior ?’ 
‘Why James don’t you know that Mr. 
Ashby is very wealthy, and Mrs. Carleton 
is only a poor widow who lives in the cot- 
tage near the church. I should think you 
would see the difference yourself.’ ‘I 











should probably discover it, Julia, if I knew 
the young ladies, but Miss Ashby seems 
to be decidedly your favorite. Is she a 
superior scholar.’ Julia laughed. ‘No 
indeed, James. Virginia is the best in 
school, but then I suppose she intends to 
be a teacher, and Kate has enough to think 
about, besides books. She gives parties, 
goes to dancing school, and does a great 
many things, which Virginia never dreams 
of. ‘I wish you would invite both to visit 
you Julia, while I am at home, so-that ] 
may judge for myself of their respective 
charms.’ *O Kate is coming, for she says 
she is dying to see you; but invite Vir. 
ginia Carleton here! Why James you must 
think I have no pride at all. Kate would 
never speak to me again, if I should.’ 
‘ Her friendship cannot be very valuable, 
Julia, and I shall be very sorry to have you 
intimate with her, if she influences you to 
speak as you have done this morning. | 
am sure our dear mother never taught us 
to despise worthy persons, on account of 
their poverty.’ This allusion to her mother, 
brought tears to Julia’s eyes, but she could 
not make up her mind to notice Virginia, 
and lose Kate’s friendship. 

Kate was invited to Mr. Allen’s, and 
came extravagantly dressed ; and assuming 
as much as pussible the manners of a fash- 
ionable lady, sought to gain James Allen’s 
admiration, instead of which, by her affecta- 
tion, and foolish conduct, she only excited 
his contempt and disgust. He could not 
persuade Julia to invite Virginia, and he 
returned to college without meeting her; 
but her lovely face had made a lasting im- 
pression on his mind and he felt quite sure 
that she would be a much better compan- 
ion for Julia, than Kate Ashby, whose per- 
nicious influence upon his sister, he sin- 
cerely regretted. 

It was just at dusk, one evening in 
August, that a handsome carriage drove up 
before the hotel at E Such an unuv- 
sual occurrence, excited the curiosity of 
those of the villagers who were loitering 
around, and in a very short space of time, 
quite a crowd was collected about the car- 
riage, admiring the beautiful horses, ex- 
amining the exterior of the carriage, and 
waiting to see who alighted from it; but 
their curiosity remained ungratified, for the 
driver having alighted, and made some in- 
quiries of the landlord, again mounted the 
box, the carriage passed on, and much to 
the amazement of the bystanders, stopped 
at Mrs. Carleton’s door. Many were the 
conjectures, as to who these grand people 
might be, and the following day, some of 
the ladies of E were particularly kind 
in calling on Mrs. Carleton, for they 
thought perhaps she was not so poor after 
all; but they only found her the same 
quiet, lady-like person, she had ever been 
among them. The following week the 
carriage came again, and this time it took 
away the widow and her daughter. The 
cottage remained for a long time vacant, 
and Mrs. Carleton and her pretty daughter 
passed out of the minds of the villagers. 
Emily Wilton alone, of all her school-mates, 
still cherished an affection for Virginia. 

Several years had passed. James Allen 
had completed his studies, and it was said, 
would soon bring a beautiful bride, to his 
native place where he had purchased an 
elegant residence. Julia remained at home 
with her father, much improved, in a few 
years, for other and better influences than 
Kate’s, had been around her. Kate Ashby 
returned from a fashionable boarding school, 
with a finished education, prepared to hold 
herself higher in her own estimation, and 
to look down with even more contempt 
than she had formerly done, upon all who 
she considered beneath her. How unpre- 
pared was she for the change which awaited 
her. 

Mr. Ashby, soon after his daughter's 
return from school, was taken from his 
family by sudden death, and on the investi- 
gation of his affairs, it was found that he 
had died insolvent. This intelligence was 
even more distressing to Kate, than that of 
her father’s death, for she had no real 
affection for her parent, and all her hopes 
of happiness had been founded upon her 
supposed wealth. Mrs. Ashby was a weak 
and foolish woman, who had always prided 
herself upon living in great style. She 
had never reflected that ‘riches take to 
themselves wings,’ or had she ever sought 
those treasures which are enduring. Wholly 
unable was she therefore, to speak any 
words of comfort to her daughter in this 
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trial. Notwithstanding it was so humilia- 
ting, nothing now remained for them, but 


to give up their handsome establishment, | 


and retire to a humble dwelling, there to 
live on the small portion which was allowed 
them, by Mr. Ashby’s creditors. 

They obtained two rooms in a cottage, 
far less inviting than the one where Vir- 
ginia formerly lived, and there they spent 
the time unhappily, continually reproach- 
ing each other for the extravagance which 
had brought such poverty upon them. 
Emily Wilton had been several months 
absent on a visit to a friend in a distant 
city, and Julia Allen whose intimate friend 
she had been, during Kate’s absence, was 
jet much to herself. She was sitting 
alone one evening thinking of the sad 
change which had taken place in Kate’s 
situation, and how humiliating it must be 
for one so proud, to be soreduced. Then, 
she for the first time during many years, 
thought of the gentle Virginia Carleton, of 
Kate’s and her own treatmentof her. Her 
conscience reproached her for it, and she 
wished that she might again meet her, to 
show by her manner that she regretted her 
former conduct. 

Her mind had been so much occupied by 
these thoughts, that she had not noticed 
the approach of a carriage, and had almost 
forgotten that she had seated herself to 
watch for her brother and his bride. James 
well known voice caught her ear, and she 
reached the door just as he was handing a 
lady from the carriage. What was her 
surprise when she recognized her friend 
Emily Wilton, she looked to James for an 
explanation, but he was assisting another 
lady from the carriage, and Emily whis- 
peed, that is your sister, Julia, and my 
darling friend. You cannot but love her. 
And Julia did love her, although she was 
much surprised, and somewhat disappointed 
when she saw in her brother’s bride, the 
once despised Virginia Carleton. Nor did 
her affection for her increase from the 
knowledge, that she was no longer a poor 
girl, but a wealthy heiress. During Mr. 
Carleton’s protracted absence in a foreign 
land, his death, and the loss of his property 
had been reported. As his letters failed 
to reach her, his afflicted wife at length be- 
lieved the report, and removed with her 
only child to E Mr. Carleton was 
greatly surprised, and grieved, on his re- 
turn to hear of this, and went immediately 
in search of his wife and daughter, and 
restored them to their happy home. Emily’s 
kindness had not been forgotten by Vir- 
ginia. She sent for her to visit her, and 
it was through Emily that James had first 
made her acquaintance. When Kate’s 
changed situation became known to them, 
Virginia easily persuaded her husband to 
purchase for Mrs. Ashby and her daughter, 
the cottage where she formerly lived, and 
although she is now the mistress of a fine 
house she does not consider it too humble 
a place to visit; and there her presence is 
always welcome, though Kate can never 
look at her, or think of her kindness with- 
outa pang of remorse, occasioned by the 
recollection of her unkind treatment of the 
poor girl who lived in the cottage, near the 
church. Erra. 
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“AFTER MANY DAYS.’ 
letter to Rev. Dr. Carruthers, Portland. 


Hamppen, Me., Aug. 2, 1853. 


Rev. and Dear Sir :—Allow me, through 
you, to communicate a word of encourage- 
ment to the ladies of your Church who 
sustain the ‘ Female Prayer Meeting,’ and 
thereby fulfil a promise made by myself to 
‘good Christian brother in Iowa. While 
titending the State General Association of 
Congregational Churches in June, at Mt. 

nt, I was accosted by a stranger, a 

te from one of the Churches, some- 

What after the following manner. Extend- 
ing his hand and giving me a most cordial 
grasp, said he, ‘ You are the Delegate from 
the State of Maine. I am greatly rejoiced 
see you. Ihave never been there by 
ily presence. Of late I have not ex- 
pected ever in this world to see a brother 
there, through whom I could send 

my simple story. But I have an in- 

, there. I love to think of Maine, for, 
1am an heir of grace, I am so through 
wences coming from that State. I am 

* spiritual son of a Maine missionary, but 








more particularly of the Female Prayer 
Meeting of Dr. Payson’s Church.’ Here 
he paused, overcome by his feelings, and 
at length said, ‘I cannot go on now; you 
may think me weak. But I wish to tell 
you my story when I can do it better. I 
have reason to feel, and deeply when I re- 
member how wonderfully God sought me 
out, and brought me into his kingdom.’ 

He afterwards gave me this account of 
himself, and the circumstances of his con- 
version, with an item of his subsequent 
history. ‘ Years ago the Sisters in Dr. 
Payson’s church in Portland, held a stated 
Female Prayer meeting, at which they re- 
membered the destitute, and made contri- 
butions for sending the gospel to those who 
did not have it. They had accumulated 
the sum of $40, with which they wished 
to employ some missionary for a time. 
But whom should they get? and where 
should they send him? At about the time 
of one of their meetings they heard of 
Franconia, N. H. as a most desolate spot, 
and on looking around, they ascertained 
that Father Sewall was in the city, and 
unengaged. God had opened a door and 
given them a minister, and they would send 
him. He was sent to Franconia—came to 
my house—my wife was out of health— 
was a Christian. I a hard hearted sinner, 
and an openly avowed Universalist.’ Here 
the aged man paused to gain command of 
himself, but again resumed— Father Sew- 
all, after praying with, and comforting my 
sick companion, turned to me and said, 
Why are you nota Christian? I said, I 
am a Universalist—(I was rather an infi- 
del.) He rose up in his full height, fixed 
upon me his searching eye, and at length 
exclaimed in tones that shook out all my 
foundation on which I had so proudly 
built,— You a Universalist ! with a so- 
lemnity that spoke of the Judgment, he 
turned away and left my house. But the 
Spirit of God had begun his work, J had 
no more rest until I found it in Christ. 
My struggles were most fearful; but I 
gave up at last, and God gave me great 
peace. Since that time I have tried to 
labor for him. I have spent two and three 
years in the destitute parts of Canada, dis- 
tributing Bibles from house to house and 
thus scattering thousands of copies of God’s 
wore among families that were in darkness. 
Some years ago I came to Iowa, and have 
been two and a half years a Colporteur. 
I have a large family scattered widely, and 
all but the youngest engaged actively in 
some way in Christ’s cause. ‘That youngest, 
now 16 years old, when in Canada, I rode 
with my wife, on horseback, 50 miles to 
have baptized, so earnest were we to con- 
secrate him by baptismal covenant, to God. 
He is not now a Christian. But I am sure 
the Lord will remember his covenant and 
convert him. God has done great things 
forme and mine. To Him be all praise. 
But will you, dear Sir, tell the ladies of 
Dr. €arrutbers church, that God does hear 
prayer—that sinners, far from the spot 
where they are gathered to pray, are plucked 
from the pit by the arm that they move. 
I thank God that there ever was a Maine 
Missionary Society, and especially, that 
there ever was a Female Prayer meeting 
in Portland! I am too poor to contribute 
much to advance the cause of Christ here ; 
but what I have and am, are the Lord’s. 
Should the Ladies of that Female Prayer 
meeting deem me worthy of their trust and 
the little church of which I am a member, 
of their aid, and will send to us a S. S. li- 
brary and the memoir of Father Sewall, 
they will confer a favor which none but the 
poor and those who love-Christ’s cause, 
can well appreciate. Iam an old man— 
nearly through; but through your mercy, 
hope in God.’ 

I might prolong the story of this good 
disciple, but am under the necessity of 
making it as brief as possible and redeem 
my pledge. 

He is a man of much interest ; humble, 
devoted, self-sacrificing, sagacious and emi- 
nently efficient. This I learned on partic- 
ular inquiry of those who have long known 
him. He is the main pillar in the little 
church in whose behalf he speaks. A 
small contribution of the kind which he 
has named, would be valued by him and 
the S. S. very highly, and doubtless do 
much good. 

Rev. D. B. Nichols is agent in Iowa for 
Mass. S. S. Society, and any order might 
reach him through Rev. W. Salter, Bur- 
lington, Iowa. The gentleman’s name of 
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whom I have written, is Samuel S. Norris, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. Iam, &c., 
Christian Mirror. | J. K. Mason. 





JAMES MONTGOMERY. 

‘IRzNEvS,’ who writes editorally to the 
N. Y. Observer from England, paid a visit 
with his companions to the venerable poet 
Montgomery. The brief account of the 
interview given below is touching : 

We had heard that the venerable poet 
was now so advanced in life, and so feeble 
in health, that he was not willing to see 
company, and it was with many misgivings 
that I stood at his door and asked the ser- 
vant if he was in. Learning that he was 
at home, I handed her my card, and bade 
her say that three gentlemen from America 
would be glad to pay their respects to Mr. 
Montgomery, Before I had finished my 
message, he stepped from his library into 
the hall, and received me with a greeting 
that went to my heart. ‘ You do me too 
much honor,’ he said. ‘ Come in, and your 
friends.’ He led us all into his study, and 
insisted on our sitting down. 

I said to him, * You were known, Sir, 
in America, and loved before we were born.’ 

He replied, ‘I thank you. It is grate- 
ful to me to know that anything that I 
have ever written has been a pleasure to 
others. Your country has published many 
beautiful editions of my poems, and I am 
grateful for their favorable regard.’ 

He spoke with some hesitation, and ap- 
peared feeble, though far less so than I had 
expected. A small thin man, ‘about my 
size,’ and slightly stooping, with a bright 
eye, and sharp face, he would not have 
appeared to me, had I met him in the 
street, as the man to write the ‘ World be- 
fore the flood,’ or the ‘ Wanderer of Swit- 
zerland.’ If there are not in both of these 
poems beauties of the highest order, and 
specimens of the power of pathos equal to 
the poetry of any man who has died with- 
in the last twenty-five years, then I will 
confess that I lost a crown in going to 
Sheffield to see their author. ‘ Few men,’ 
I said to him, ‘ have lived as you have, to 
hear the verdict of posterity.’ 

‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘ I have survived near- 
ly all my cotemporaries.’ 

‘And you have survived the attacks of 
the Edinburgh Review, which predicted 
you would not live at all.’ 

The old man laughed gaily at this remin- 
iscence of 4 slashing review forty years ago, 
and said, ‘The Review was young then, 
and they thought they must kill some one 
in every number; and they sought to make 
a victim of me, but I lived through it. 
Those were early trials, and I had others, 
but trials are good for us, and they will 
soon be over.’ 

‘ May I ask how old you are now, Sir?’ 

*I shall be eighty-two years old on the 
fourth day of November next.’ 

I could not refrain. from telling him that 
the fourth of November is my birth-day 
also, and ‘ How old will you be sir?’ he 
added. I was not unwilling to find another 
coincidence in the fact that I should be 
then just one half of his age. And this 
led to a religious conversation in which he 
spoke of that peaceful but trembling hope 
he had that he should soon enter upon the 
promised rest: his lips quivered, his voice 
broke, and big tears dropped from his eyes, 
as he spoke of his unworthiness to be ac- 
cepted, but of his trust in the Saviour 
whose grace is sufficient for the chief of 
sinners. We rose to take leave, and as 
we shook hands in silence, Edwards re- 
peated one ot’ the poet’s own stanzas from 
‘The Grave,’ 

‘There is a calm for those who weep, 

A rest for weary pilgrims found.’ 
and he had sttength to say, ‘I hope we 
shall meet in heaven,’ and following us to 
the door, bade us an affectionate farewell. 


Sabbath School. 


INSTRUCTIVE INCIDENT. 
Romutvs, Sen. co., July 11, 1853. 

Thinking the following incident, which 
happened yesterday iu our monthly concert 
for Sabbath schools, worthy of note, con- 
cluded to send you an account of it. 

An old grey headed veteran in the cause 
of Christ being called upon to make some 
remarks, said, ‘That for the last forty 
years he had been a laborer in the Sabbath 
school. In the school district in which he 




















resided some years since, a Sabbath school 
was organized. It was in the midst of an 
infidel community, ‘and they that were 
with them were more than they that were 
with us.’ Being too old to take the active 
place of a teacher, he seated himself in a 
quiet corner and there commenced the 
quiet duties of his office, that of praying 
Almighty God to bless that Sabbath school. 
He tried always to be at his post, and al- 
ways to perform faithfully the duties of his 
office. The succeeding year found him in 
another district, where a Sabbath school 
was formed, and there he assumed the 
same office, and he had labored he felt, in 
both, with the Divine approbation and 
blessing.’ 

Last week the Sabbath schools in the 
districts around our church met in a beau- 
tiful grove fronting our house of worship, 
for a fourth of July celebration. The 
school first alluded to having outlived its 
doubtful struggle for existence, and being 
now an hundred strong, came with parents 
and friends—taking by its zealous and 
praiseworthy efforts first rank in the cele- 
bration. ~ 

The second district to which the old man 
now belongs, tame up with like commenda- 
ble zeal, and I believe his prayers have 
been heard in heaven and answered in our 
dwelling place. May not the lovers of 
Sabbath schools profit by this, in looking 
out and securing faithful ones to fill this 
important office? May not more of the 
aged and infirm of our churches be induced 
to assume this responsible office, and by 
their presence in these too often desolate 
corners, as well as by their earnest prayers 
to Him ‘from whom cometh our help,’ en- 
courage the hearts and strengthen the hands 
of those who love and labor orthesouls of 
our youth? [V.Y. Bap. Reg. 








Benevolence. 


La 


THE STREET MUSICIAN. 


The other day, as I came down Broome 
street, I saw a street musician, playing 
near the door of a genteel dwelling. The 
organ was.uncommonly sweet and mellow 
in its tones, the tunes were slow and plain- 
tive, and I fancied that I saw in the woman’s 
Italian face an expression that indicated 
sufficient refinement to prefer the tender 
and the melancholy, to the lively, ‘ trainer 
tunes’ in vogue with the populace. She 
looked like one who had suffered much 
and the sorrowful music seemed her own 
appropriate voice. A little girl clung to 
her scanty garments, as if afraid of all 
things but her mother. As I looked at 
them, a young girl of pleasing countenance 
opened the window, and began to sing like 
a bird, in keeping with the street organ. 
Two other young girls came and leaned on 
her shoulder; and still she sang on. 
Blessings on her gentle heart! It was 
evidently the spontaneous gush of human 
love and sympathy. The beauty of the 
incident attracted attention. A group of 
gentlemen gradually collected round the 
organist; and ever as the tune ended, they 
bowed respectfully toward the window, 
waved their hats, and called out, ‘ More, 
if you please!’ One, whom I knew well 
for the kindest and truest soul, passed 
round his hat; hearts were kindled, and 
the silver fell in freely. In a minute, four 
or five dollars were collected for the poor 
woman. She spoke no word of gratitude, 
but she gave such alook! ‘ Wi'l you go 
to the next street, and play to a iriend of 
mine?’ said my kind-hearted friend. She 
answered in tones expressing the deepest 
emotion, ‘No, sir, God bless you ail,’ 
(making a courtesy to the young lady, who 
had stept back, and stood sheltered by the 
curtain of the window,) ‘I will play no 
more to-day; I will go home, now.’ The 
tears trickled down her cheeks, and as she 
walked away, she ever and anon wiped 
her eyes with the corner of her shawl. 
The group of gentlemen lingered a mo- 
ment to look after her, then turning to # 
now closed window, they gave three €n- 
thusiastic cheers, and departed, better than 
they came. The pavement on which they 
stood had been a church to them; and for 
the next hour, at least, their hearts were 
more than usually prepared for deeds of 
gentleness and mercy. Why do we thus 
repress our sympathies, and chill the genial 
current of nature, by forms, observarices 
and restraints ? Mrs. Child, 
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Editorial. 


TOUR IN EUROPE. 
THE VATICAN. 


The exterior of the Vatican is by no means 
prepossessing. It is a huge collection of odd 
buildings jumbled together, full of sharp angles 
and strange excrescences. Some one has ob- 
served that it is not like a palace, but a com- 
pany of palaces which seem to de jostling each 
other in a contest for place or precedency. 

We ascended from the colonnade of St. 
Peters into a little court. Its triple ranges of 
arcades are adorned with designs of Raphael 
painted by his best pupils. Ascending a stair- 
case, we entered a gallery nearly half a mile 
in extent, the walls of which are completely 
covered with ancient sepulchral inscriptions 
taken from the tombs. Some were ancient, 
but many were taken from the tombs’ of the 
early Christian martyrs. Entering another 
gallery, nearly as long as the former, we passed 
through a double range of the statues of Heroes, 
Emperors and Gods. -Having passed through 
still another gallery of sculpture where we 
saw the Sarcophagus of Scipib Barbatus, the 
great grandfather of Scipio Africanus. We next 
entered an octagonal court, surrounded by a 
portico adorned with noble columns of marble, 
and filled with the most splendid monuments 
of ancient taste, statues, baths in which the 
luxurious Romans immersed themselves, formed 
of ancient marbles and granite, but as bright 
and smooth as if just finished, sarcophagi of 
Emperors, &c., meet the eye in every direction. 

Leaving this court we entered the Hall of 
Animals. It is filled with figures of beasts, 
birds, fishes, reptiles, éc., of all kinds and 
sizes. Some of them were finely executed. 
It was curious to see how closely the natural 
colors of the animals are imitated in the variety 
of ancient marbles. But I cannot enumerate 
the numerous rooms and galleries in which we 
passed the day. Amid thousands of objects, all 
of them of rare curiosity, we remember most dis- 
tinctly, the statue of Apollo, the Laoccoon, a 
porphyry bath forty feet in diameter, and an 
immense porphyry sarcophagus of the Empress 
Helena, the daughter of Constantine. To go 
through the Museum of the Vatican, it is 
necessary to walk a mile and three quarters. 
But the Museum vast as it is, is only a part of 
what the Vatican contains. Besides the apart- 
ments of the Pope, which are numerous, there 
is the Library, whose halls and galleries are 
more than thirteen hundred feet in length, a 
long suit of rooms containing masterpieces of 
painting. The Sistine and Paoline chapels 
with their world-renowned frescoes, painted 
by Michael Angelo, &c., &c. One could 
spend a month in the Vatican, and still not 
have taken a careful survey of its treasures. 

There are portions to which the traveller has 
no access. From those, I suppose, issued the 
thunders which used to make the world trem- 
ble. How changed is the condition of the 
world! A few centuries ago, what would have 
been said of a prediction which should affirm 
that the halls of the Vatican should be daily 
thronged by ‘ heretics,’ who would go and come 
in safety. Yes, thanks to the spirit of protest- 
antism and the spirit of freedom it has en- 
kindled, the protestant may wander through 
the Vatican as securely as in his own dwelling. 

In passing through the seat of the Pupal 
power, we met with many Ecclesiustics. They 
were uniformly polite tous. Indeed the priests 
I am told take the utmost pains to be polite to 
Englishmen, and especially to English clergy- 
man. It is regarded as a great triumph when 


an Englishman is won over to the Romish 
Church. 


The man who seemed to be made the most 
of in Rome, when I was there, was an English- 
man by the name of Talbot. He belongs to 
a distinguished English family, and joined the 
Romish church a few years ago. ‘They call 
him Lord Talbot, and treated him with the ut- 

deference. He preaches frequently in 
the’ churches, in the English language, and 
Curiosity attracts a good many auditors. Ina 
sermon preached while I was in the city, he 
said more foolish and slanderous things than 
are said in all the protegtant pulpits in the 
United States in years. I observe that he was 
selected to officiate on a recent occasivn, when 
an American Episcopal Bishop abjured protes- 
tantism and entered the church of Rome. 

We visited the manufactory of Mosaic, 














which is carried on in the basement of a por- 
tion of the Vatican. In the first place glass 
or stone of various colors are manufactured. 
Several thousand different shades of colors as 
thus prepared. It is then broken in small 
pieces and handed over to the artist. He sets 
the picture which he is to copy before him, 
and selects piece by piece of stone of the re- 
quired shade, and having ground it to its 
proper shape, embeds it in something resemb- 
ling putty or wax. The portraits of all the 
Popes and numberless other paintings are 
thus reproduced in stone. Jo he 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Dictionary of the most important names, 
objects, and terms found in the holy scriptures, 
intended principally for Sunday Schools and 
Bible classes, and as an aid to family instruc- 
tion. By Howarv Matcoum, pv. vp. Boston, 
Gould and Lincoln, 59 Washington street. 


The Author engaged heartily in Sunday 
Schools at their first introduction, in the pres- 
ent form, into the city of Philadelphia; and, 
from that time to the present, his estimate of 
their value has constantly increased. In his 
labors as teacher, superintendent and pastor, 
he was early made to feel the need of a dic- 
tionary, arranged expressly for the constantly 
increasing class of investigators of God’s word, 
produced by Sunday-school influence; but 
there was none. At length, in 1824, he un- 
dertook to supply the desideratum ; and, after 
devoting, for six years, all the time he could 
command for the purpose, the result was pub- 
lished. The reception of the work was highly 
flattering. Beside an immediate, rapid, and 
wide-spread sale in this country, it was repub- 
lished in London, and still continues to be 
largely circulated in Great Britain. 


Artuur Exers.ir, or the Brave Boy, by 
Francis Forrester, Esg. Boston: Geo. C. 
Rand, 3 Cornhill. Good and interesting. 

















Variety. 


“DINNA GANG THE SAME WAY? 


The Rev. Dr. Witherspoon, formerly Presi- 
dent of Princeton College, was once on board 
a packet ship, where, among other passengers, 
was a professed atheist. The unhappy man 
was very fond of troubling every one with his 
peculiar belief, and broaching the subject as 
often as he could get any one to listen to him. 
He did not believe in a God and a future state 
—not he! By and by there came on a terrible 
storm, and the prospect was that all would be 
drowned. There was much consternation on 
board, but no one was so frightened as the 
professed atheist. In this extremity, he sought 
out the clergyman, and found him in the cabin, 
calm and collected, in the midst of danger, and 
thus addressed him: ‘O Dr. Witherspvon! 
Dr. Witherspoon! we’re all going; we have 
but a short time 40 stay. O how the vessel 
rocks! We’re all going; don’t you think we 
are?’ The Doctor turned to him with a sol-, 
emn look, and replied in brvad Scotch, ‘ Nae 
doubt, nae doubt, mon; we’re a’ ganging; but 
you and [ dinna gang the same way.’ The 
poor man was speechless; and the worthy 
doctor, who had not said much vefore, then 
took the opportunity of setting before him the 
guilt and folly of his conduct. 

———_—_———_ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


When Washington Irving was at Mount 
Vernon recently, he remarked that he remem- 
bered seeing General Washington in New 
York, when he was a child five years of age, 
and while the General was passing through 
the street, accompanied by a crowd, young 
Irving was attended by his nurse, an honest 
Scotch woman. The woman forced her way 
up to the General, leading her child by the 
hand, and approaching addressed hin: * Yere 
honor, here 1s a bairn that is called after you.’ 
The General paused, and placing his hand on 
the boy’s head, gave him his blessing. Mr. 
Irving states that he has a distinct recollection 
of the whole scene, which occurred in the 
year 1787. 








—————_ 
NAPOLEON’S OPINION OF NOVEL READING. 


No works were read but those of real value. 
By common consent, all novels were banished 
from the circle, as Napoleon inveterately abum- 
inated everything of that kind. If he huppened 
to tind a novel in the hands of any of the at- 
tendants of the palace, he unhesitatingly tussed 
it into the fire, and soundly lectured the reader 
upon her waste of time. If Jusepnine had 
been a novel reader, she never could have ac- 
quired that meutal energy which enabled her 
to fill with dignity and with houor every post- 
tion she was Culled to occupy.—|[4bbotl’s His- 
tory of Josephine. 
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CONSOLING IDEA OF DEATH. 

*T congratulate you and myself,’ wrote John 
Foster to a friend, ‘that life is passing fast 
away. What ao superlatively grand and con- 
soling idea is that of death! Without this ra- 
diant idea, this delightfu! morning star, indica- 
ting that the luminary of eternity is going to 





rise, life would, to my view, darken into mid- 
night melancholy. Oh! the expectation of 
living here, and living thus, always, would be 
indeed a prospect of overwhelming despair. 
But thanks to that decree that dooms us to 
die—thanks to that Gospel which opens the 
vision of an endless life, and thanks above all 
to that Saviour friend who has promised to 
conduct all the faithful through the sacred 
— of death into scenes of everlasting de- 
ight. 


—¢—— 


A CURIOUS BOOK. 

Mr. Jefferson made an original book out of 
the New Testament, an account of which 4s 
given by him in a letter to John Adams, dated 
October 13, 1813, when Mr. J. was seventy 
years old. He took two copies of the New 
Testament and cut out the sayings of the Sa- 
viour, rejecting every verse that was not his; 
these he pasted in a book, and his compilation 
is described as covering forty-six pages. He 
wrote old John Adams that this arrangement 
had placed before him ‘the most sublime and 
benevolent code of morals ever offered te man.’ 

[Transcript. 


———>———__ 


GOD RECONCILED IN CHRIST. 

When we look through a red glass, the 
whole heavens seem bloody ; but through pure, 
uncolored glass, you receive the clear light 
that is so refreshing and comfortable to behold. 
When sin unpardoned is between, and we look 
on God through that, we can see nothing but 
anger and enmity in his countenance; but 
make Christ once the medium, our pure Re- 
deemer, and through him, a3 clear transparent 
glass, the beams of God’s favorable countenance 
shine inuponthe soul. The father cannot look 
upon his well beloved son but graciously and 
pleasingly. God looks on us, out of Christ, 
sees us rebels, and fit to be condemned; we 
look on God as being just and powerful to pun- 
ish us, but when Christ. is between, God looks 
on us in him as justified, and we look on God 
in him as pacified, and see the smiles of his 
favorable countenance. Take Christ out, all is 
terrible ; interpose him, all is full of peace.— 

allies Leighton. 


BE POLITE. 

Study the graces; not the graces of the 
dancing master, of bowing and scraping, nor 
the foppish infidel etiquette of a Chesterfield ; 
but benevolence, the graces of the heart, 
whatever things are true, honest, just, pure, 
lovely, and of good report. The true secret of 
politeness is to please,to make happy—flowing 
from goodness of heart a fountain of love. 
As you leave the family circle fur retirement, 
say good night; when you rise, good morning. 
Do you meet or pass a friend in the street ? 
bow gracefully, with the usual salutations. 
Wear a hinge on your neck—keep it well oiled. 
And, above all, study Solomon and the Epistles 
of Paul. 


—_—>— 


THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED. 

The young and thoughtless should remem- 
ber that the frequent use of the name of God 
or the Devil; allusions to passages of Scrip- 
ture ; mocking at anything serious and devout ; 
oaths, vulgar bywords, cant phrases, affected 
hard words, when familiar terms will do just 
as well; scraps of Latin, Greek, or French; 
quotations from plays spoken in a theatrical 
manner: all these, much used in conversation, 
render a person very contemptiole to a grave 
and wise man. 
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STEEPING SEED. 

There was a husbandinan that always sowed 
good seed, but never had good corn, At last 
a neighbor came to him and said,*I will tell 
you what, probably, is the cause: It may be 
you do not steep your seed.’ May not this 
little anecdote be of use to those whuse busi- 
ness it is to sow the divine Word? Tvo fre- 
quently it is found that but little fruit 1s pro- 
duced within the limits of their exertions. 
What can be the cause? Alas, the seed 
which they sow, though of the best quality, is 
not steeped in prayer. 


od 1: 
HOW HE GOT A PLACE. 


A colporteur in Montgomery county, Indi- 
ana, says: ‘1 stopped one mourning at a black- 
sunth shop. The forge was glowing brightly 
and the anvil ringing merrily. But as syun as 
L opened my bundle, and showed them the 
beautiful new books, the men left their work, 
and gathered round me. One was a young inan 
of twenty-five. He told me that when he ‘irst 
left home, to earn a living for himself, his 
mother gave him a Bible. He put it into his 
pocket and started. He went to shop ater 
shop, but without success; all were full. Not 
discouraged, he determined to try yet once 
inore; but here came the sane cold answer, 
*We have enough,’ Tired out and alinost dis- 
heartened, he sat down upon a bluck im the 
shop; and having nothing else to do, puiled 
out his mother’s Bible and commenced reading. 
Soon the owner came along, and seeing him 
reading, asked, ‘ What book are you reading” 
‘The Bible, was the reply. ‘You can gu to 
work,’ said the owner; ‘I will furnish you em- 
ployment.’ 

Bo s! never be ashamed; to be seen with 
your Bible. ‘They that honor me, | will hon- 
or,’ saith the Lord.—[ Christian Hera:d. 





A Monkey destroyed by a}Tiger.—As a mon 
key was climbing up the iron bars on the to, 
of a cage, in which was confined a tiger, in 
Nutter’s animal exhibition, Cincinatti, jhe 
tiger reached out one of his paws and drag 
the monkey into the cage. The tiger caught 
it up in his mouth and commenced eating jt 
The screams of the monkey soon brought the 
keeper to the spot, but it was too late, and the 
tiger soon devoured it. 


i 
SCRAPS. 


A soft answer turneth away wrath, amon 
children as well as men; and half the bicker. 
ings and quarrels that arise among the little 
folks at home and at school, can be cured by 
the mighty moral power of a ‘ soft answer, 


: Be kind to Everybody.—There is noth 
like kindness—it sweetens every thing. 4 
single look of love,a smile, a grasp of the 
hand, has gained more friends than both wealth 
and learning. ‘Charity suffereth long, and js 
kind.’ See 1 Cor. xiii, 4. 

Philip Henry said, There are two things we 
should be aware of: that we never be ashamej 
of the Gospel, and that we may never be q 
shame to it. 


God hears the heart, though without words, 
but he never hears words without the heart, 


Prayer is a key, which being turned by th 
hand of faith, unlocks God’s treasures. _ 


Whilst thou art unconverted, thy body is, 
living coffin to a dead soul.—Alleine. 
EE 


Poetry. 
ORIGINAL. 


THE FACES I MEET. 


O, How shall I tell of the faces I meet, 
While I press on my way through the throng, 
While the human tide rapidly rolls o’er the 
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street, 
And the current of life flows along. 


There’s the child with its eye brimming ove 
with joy, 

And anon swollen full with a tear; 

Now sparkling with mirth o’er some new-gotten 


y: 
And now dimmed with a grief or a fear. 


There’s the maiden, whose light laughing glan- 
ces that stray 

As free as each thought of her soul, 

Tell her life is as bright as the clear summer's 


day, 
With the sun of Hope gilding the whole. 


There’s the merchant with business oppressed 
and with pain 

For some new scheme of profit the while, 

While his eager eye reaches for prospect of gain 

With no time for a laugh or a smile. 


There’s the wearily aged with years o’er his 
d 


ea 

And the frost of those years on his heart ; 

While his hopes and enjoyments and pleasures 
are fled, 

And his feet wait the call to depart. 


Thus they pass on their business—the faces | 
meet 

Unknowing, unheeding ny gaze ; 

They pass on their course through the hurrying 
street, 

And they go on their different ways. 


But each glance left its impress, though care 
lessly thrown, 

To cheer or to sadden the,while ; ; 

While I shrank from each face that was wearily 
a frown, 

But I blessed each kind eye for a smile. 0». 


THE DEAD BABY, 


Oh baby, dear and fair, 

The mother’s fondest care, 
With gentle brow, 

And cheek of tender hue 

Like rose-bud dipped in dew, 
Where art thou now ? 

The snow-wreaths cluster round 

A little, lowly mound, 
All cold and drear; 

Methinks { hear a siyh, 

On hoarse winds hurrying by, 
‘She sleepeth here.’ 

No, no; ’tis naught but clay, 

That sinks and fades away, 
The grave can claun; 

Faith sees the spirit-blest, 

Safe in its Savivar’s breast, 


Praise to his name. L. H. & 
es eS 
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